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The purpose of this training nodule 4^ to assist . 
. participants in acquiring high<^level basic counseling skills* 
\ Speoi£ically> trainees vill naster thc^se sicills crucial to t^e four 
Carkhuff stag^ of basic helping* The ultiiate purpose is to he^p 
counselors involved in Uanpover Prograns upgrade their interpersonal 
huaan relations/basic counseling skills^ and thereby'to , provide 
* pertinent counseling services to prograi participants* ^Topics covered 
in training include; goals aiid outcomes of the counseling process; 
four stages of helping as described by Carkhuff and Egan; skills 
necessary -to accomplish the four stages; effective attending skills;' 
effective responding skills; and advanced eapathy skills* Tr^ning 
aethods include; lecturette, stall gtoup and dyad interaction^ 
simulations trainer denonstrations, exercises, and discussions* 
Trainees will have "hands-on'* experience with the skillsr*-as well as 
supervision and feedback*^ (Author/JLL) • * * 
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An essential feature of Manpower Programs is the jlirect ^ ^ 
p^ONdsicji of services to clients. Manpower wrkers need to be ^ 
effective in a wide rang^ of ljuman relations skills so th^t these 
face-to-face contacts will be productive and ac^^/ance both client 
and program cbjectives. Tn addition^ - human relations skills foCTi* 



the basis upm ^Aiich eff^ctivi^^?unseling skills are developed; . 

feo to a large extent the developnient of high-lev^l human delations ^ 

^ ■ * * ■ \ ' 

skills is a precursor and an essential ingredients tq the counseling 

f & ■ * 

* process. * , ■ \ . ' 

The purpose of this monograph is to present, in a systematic 
manner those human relations skills ^Aiich are^ basic to the counseling* 
process. Counseling has been tjistorically considered as on^" of , 
^ tlie basic qonpoflents'of 'the Manpower Program and effecti^^es^ 
in this conpar\ent cin serve as a valuable s^:ipportive adjunct to^ tlie 
primary ^hals of these Jirograriis. Eff&tive counselors need to ? 
learn, releaiji and master basic skills prior to engaging' in more ^ 
goal directed helping interventions. Ihis training is desimed 
to serve those objectives, , y . * ^ 

There are a^-nunber of clear needs to xAuch this training 
package responds,-* Counselors in tt#^field will tend totfall into , 

' - * . ^ ■ • ^ .■ 

two broad target categories: ^"^^^ vtip. have l>een ttained in pro* 
fessicnai counseling programs and would benefit from a revisiting ^ 
and renewal of basic skills and, secondly, those counselors who 
have not been systoiiaticalZy trained in professional pro!^ams 

N. ■ ■ • ■ * • • ■ ' - 

ancnare dependent up'on in-servic^ training e:jperience5s for skill 
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acquisition. ''|f^,additianal factor /to consider is the ftfequency 
[oi^ personnel turnover in Manpower Counseling Progr^pns thnis presenting,; 
a c<;fntinuing need for inrservice training experiences focusing on 
basic counseling/hxinan' relations skills. In sunmary, t^ essential 
. purpose of 'thi£f package is to: " - ■ -% ^ 

* 1^ respond to the need!in the*field for training and/ ^ ' 



* , retraining in basic skills and 
2. to prtyvide participants with a theoretical and^ 
experiential skill base fcjr the development of, 
critical skills ancT ^x? 



to build a base upon which more sophisticated 
^counselin^^rategies can rest.^ , 




Scope of Training 



^ This basic counseling skills package ^s designed' for twiJ^^full 
training days. Since ^^there is a . large ^nount of material to be 
covered, it IS essential tfiat the procedjures outlined be carefully , 
, ' followed an(J the tW- lines be scrupulously kept. 

Although ttte ' training would be*useful td professionally pjfe- 
pared and experienced counselors priitBrily as a revi^itiJigJSrKj _ 
reififorcement of b^ic but\critical^material that ckurbe de- ^ 

ice^counselofL . 



• anf^iasized in practice; it is most appropriate to the novice 

oc the counselor vAio ha^ had litfte formal supervisioh and-training 

be;^ood that i^ovided in the job Setting. * \ \ 

The training can be most effectively delivered by an \xir 

•dividual who has a thorough theoretical and ej^rien^l grounding 
; ' ^ , , ^ . . „ ^ 

^ ^ 7 ; * 
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in phe following areas: . " ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

- basic developnentai' psychology ' ' , 

- basic learning theory / ^ ^ 

- cotjnsellng theory 
' - interview skills 

- ^CGfunseling techniques 



> 4 



' - extensive counseling, experience, with target groups 

- sOfervision skills 

S . * * " 

- experience in counseling skills training ; { 

■ ^ X , * - » 

it is iiiportant to enphasi^ that the trainer have^bDt;h an 

experiential and theoretical background since both are necessary 

fo effectively guide the training process. In a.dditiai,/the trainer(s) 

nust be skilled in the^ delivery of counselor traiiiing.and especially 



-^k4Ued^J:pmanj:el'^^ skills, ^particularly those yelated to 
the provision of caistruc'tive , yet direct, feedback to participants. 



Purpose 



P 



The purpose of this t^ainin^ is to assist participants to ^ 
acquire high-level basic counseling skills^^ Specifically, tt^y'will 
master* those skills crucial to the four Carkhuff stages of basic 
helping/ the ultimate purpose is *to assist counselors involved 
in l^pow^r Prpgrams to upgrade theii; interpersonal hunan relations/ 
basic counselii4 skills and to thereby provide, at a more reliable 
level, pertinent^ counseling services to prpgram participants. 
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1. Tp define^*the coun^liiTg-priSde^ in terms of general 
goals* and, expected outcomes, r 

2. Tq describe and define the four basTtc stages of ■ 
helping as. described by Carkhuff and Ilgan. 

3. To^list and define each oi the skills necessary, to 



^cctiiplish the four basic Carkhuff stages." 
4. To demonstrate effective attending skills *ihcluding^^ 

a(;tive listening at a nunimum effectivoiess leyel\ J ^ ^ 

♦ y - ' 

, 5. Tq .doDcnstrate effective responding skills at a 

tninlnnum effectiveness level. . ^ 

^ 6. . To denonstrate. advanced ^accurate eirpatii^ skills 
"! at .a nuniimjm effectiveness level.* 

Training Methdds , , , . 

■ " * * ' y 

Each activity is designed to develop and refine basic helping ' 

skills. Because the activities are'^lpsely tied to skill acquisition, 

it is yi^erative that extensive supervision and feedback be available 

to the participants on a small group and individOal level. The preferred 

* * 

ratio of staff tto participants §hould be 1 tt;ainer to every 6 
participants . 

Tramirig Methods will include: 

- lec'turette - , ' - - . * 

■ 

- srjiall grotp interaction and practice 

- " dl/ad interaction 
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.simulated counseling in triads 



- trainer denxms era t ions 

- guide<! processing and f^dback ^^rcises 

- guided discussion - 
A basic objective of the trainixkg m&thods will be to p^s>vide 

each trainee with '*hands-K)n" experience *with the skills together 
with supepasion and feedback. 



♦ 
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Sequence of Activities ' * f - 

* ■ I 

Introduction and Overview 

i . 

1. The scope and nature of the traiiiiiig will 
be presented including a preview jof condng ^ 
attractions. - , ' 

2. EadfTtrainer will briefly introduce self and 
background. 

3. Each trainee will be asjffid to intfroduce 
themselves providing the fpllot&pg inforniation. 
(Use Transparency A) : 
- Nana 
" Siployer 

" Percentage^of tim^ spent in tounselin^ 
" Professional preparatitm^ bolth in* 

^ service and "professional ciegfees 

^ I > 

" Training expectations ' ^ ^ 

" Which element of the counseling prpoe^^s- 
f do you feel is nost crxicia 



\ 



^ 9:30-10:15 a.ni. ^ Goals and Objectives of the' Helpj 



Process 



Through a lectinre/discussion the fepllowi^ 



will be* covered; 
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1. r- Itefiijition of counseling aS^a systanatic 

c: ) - ,. 5. ' 

^ Intervencioo technique designed to help , 

clients behave in*TO)re productive^ qielf- 

enhancing x^7ays m their respecbive^worlds. 

. .1 • ^ 

2. Discussion* of behavior chapge as jrhe only 

> : ^ . * . ^'^ 

legitimate Jtei^iiinal goal in counseling. / 
'3. Discussion of .gqais, stages and stager - 
specific skills involved in the Helping Process 
(Distribute Handout A-An Overview of-^^t^^ Cooponents 
pf the Helping Process) Use Ti;ans|>arency _ : - 
4r Delineaticii of trie relationship between life 
skills, helping skills and basic caanse^^cig 
skills. ' . 



10:15-11;00 a.ifi: 



* 

Actendlng Skills Exercise . ^ ' \^ 

* J. 

'1, Trainees will be divided into*triads/r within 

the t^f^d these roles. \Jill be assigned: 

^ a. Couftselor . 

b. eiient ' * 
^ c . Observer- * - - ' 

The cliertts wi^Ll be instijicted ta^ present a 

personal concern they- fee^ comfortable sharing 

in thi^ g^oup. (EKanp^s of appropriate coicerxis 

. will be presented) . Obse^nrers wxll be asked ^o 

record carefully the interaction and to provide * 

feedback to borfi the counselor and client.- The 
• \ _ r 



■i !'' 



i 



counselors,' privately ^ ,are then iiistructed to 
yary the degree of attending they iJenoistrate 
during the interview (the other trainees take '^ 
coffee break). Initially,* they imist attend at 
tbe highest level possible (att^ding skills* are 
briefly presented) and then, bn*a*signal from 
the trainer to graduay-jr^stop attending to the 
client. (Ebcanples ar:e paresent^d) , 
The entir^ group is reas^enfcled and the trainees 
, divide iiito groups* *T1ie .tSrainerS' act as.rav/ing 
bbser^rers/ ^Aft^r^A to 5 jS^^tes of interaction, 
the^sigpal to stop* attending' ^^^^c^sually given. 
The group is aHowed to continu<& for another t 
3 to 4 nniiutes\and then stopped. \ , 

■ ■ -k- ■ 

Eeassedbl^ into the^larg?^ group ft)r mscus^iohv 



scussion 



1, Eeact ions frcm observers ^te discussed* 

Zt Clients are asked to report feelings. ' 

■■ 

3. Format of ^exercise is discussed. 

4. - Relevant attendijig skills idmtifi,ed and 

discussed. ^ ' ' : 

5. ]jTpdrtance of attending aiptiasized. 
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*11:15-11:50 a^m, , Listening Exercise ' ^ 

Yl Se^ Handout B for instructions ► * 
^ 2. Trainers act as raying observers providii>g 
direction and feedback as needed^ 



1L:50-I2i00 p.m. Discijssior^of Listenmg Exercise Bnphasizing the 

Importance of Active fctstecdnfe Skills 
Brief summary of TtDming 'underlining significant 
learnings. 

12:00-1:00 p.m. Lunch , . 

1:00-1:15 p.m. Jntroduction to Responding Skills 

in a lecture/discussion format the following 

■» , > 

' ; ' topics will be qpvered: 

^ - , . 1* Responding ^ . _ 

. , , > A. Its critical role in setting 



the foundation for counseling. 



Diipensions tp responding 

1. Physical Aspects 
, 2, Responding to Feelings 
3. Responding to Meanmg 

. ■ ■'■ . . • ■ ' A 

1:15-2:00 pm. Respondlngt ^ Large <Tr6up Demonstration 
t ' . The trainers^ will t^eg in th is exercise by asking 

•for 5 volunteers' td participate in a counseling 
daronstration* Assil^re the potential volunteer/ 



1 . 



1^ 
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that they will be required to provide only one or^ 
tM3 cc3nplex sentences regarding a personal concem, 
arid not have to go through a full scale counseling * 
interview, 

Denmstration 1: Diperence Between Synpathy 
and Empathy ' 

Three clients and three trainers will face each 
other. The other participants will be asked to 
server observers aiid to provide feedback after 



t;he exercise/ 
follows: 

Trainer 1 

i 

Trainer 2 
Trainer 3 
Trainer 4 



The trainers will respond as 
* I 

^ - \ 

- synpathetic response 

■ en^Jathetifc response 

■ synpathetic response , 

■ ^n^Jathetic response 



Exanples : . * ^ 

Trainer 1 - sympathetic i?esponse * . * 

1. Att^d Carefully. , . 

2. IjtTnediately respond in an irrpetsonal manner 
expressing synpathy* 

3\ Use expressions such as "Gee, that's too . 
bad." "That's a real problem, all righty' 



"Oh. It must awful Co'feel that way." etc. 



Traiher 2^-" empathetic resp<yise 

1. Attend carefully. 

2. Wait to respond, * - % . 

3. Respond' directly to the client's feelings 

using thi? format: : (Use jTran^arency C) . 

- "You feel - ' ^ ^ , 
■ ^ ^ r 

4. Appropriate expressions m^ttje *^ou feel - 
^confused aild upset-'* '^o\i fkel. ashamed &nd 
enijarr^ssed/' *'Ydu feel happy;'- biiBbly and 
'on top of the world' 

Discussion : Clarify i;he distinction between 
.sympathy and enpathy errfJ^^asLzing *t;hat effective 
responding is built upon empatj^iic responses. Give 
a definition -of en^jathy and reinforce its iii^K^rtance 



DemanSfcration 2; The Passive Discriimnation of ^ 

Levels of Responding ■ . / ^ 

The purpose of this dehmstration is tp permit 

the trainees to observe artd, distinguish the 

differences between various response styles. , 

Four Separate respaise patterns will be modeled , 

and the participants will be aslced to observe 

and react tp and ^aluate each of them, 

X: The first style that will be modeled will be 

t * * 

M low^level response style wherein the counselor 



will violate the rules of effective, responding, 
taking the focus off what the client has said 
and/or denying or riejectin^ the material 
Sontained In the client response. 

2. The second response stylejas^eled will be 

. i^Qsponding to content. (In this particular 
response the, counselor will respond only to 
the content of the client's statenient avbidixig^ 
all references to feelings, 

3. The third response style will be the counselor ^ 
responding to the feelings expressed by the 
client mthout making reference to the content. 

4. The fourth model style; will be a response 

^to both the feeling and content of the client's 
statement, , ' \ ^ ^ - 

At the termination of the exercise, the trainees will 
be aslced to report their observations and to discuss 
Xhe differences in style, as well as evaluating the 
various responses attarnptlng tp determine which 
appears to be most effective. The trainees, who^ 
L served ai participants in this exercise xjill^^^ 
asked to give their reactionto the counselor 
responses identifying trheir feelings about e^ch:. 
A major discussion point that should be developed 
here is whether or not a given response style 
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facilitates incr^s^d client self -exploration." 



> 



Direttions : 



r 




AsK for volunteers; ' The volijnteers will be 

r6<iuested to provide one cocrplex strateinent . 

regarding fife-concern or problem, that they "are { 

experiencing." Ihe trainers will then respond fol- ,, 

lowing tiie format. Ihere will only be one" respond 

per cliend. While the demonstrations*are occurring 

the" iranainder of the trainees will be" serving as • , , 

observers. At„the end of this exercise, the trainers 

will conduct a discussion attempting to cover the" , 

points a5 indicated above. 

C. Response, formats (Use Transparency B) ■ 

- 1, COTtent; **you said 
.2. iFeelingl-^ ^ '*Yqu feel 

o -xj^' C 1^ 



3. 'Meaning; 't^ou fee t- ' ' b ecause 

■ \ ^^'^^^ ^ 

^ ^^nonsti?^tlj^ , Sunrnary 

The majra: Irigredient of effective responding is 

the incj^usion of both -feelings said the content 

of a given statement. tlo.:^lient i6 without 

a feeling conpon&nt and these feelings will be. 

integtaTly related ^to the contertt. It is uiport^t 

to enipKasize that^*at' this phase of Ijelping,, 
, ' ^ » , ■ ; ' 

the counselor is "attempting to develop'an/ 

"* '■>?*' S * ^ 

interchangeable leOi&l^^of cooinunication 
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tesppnding effectively to hoih the feelirigs and 

content of client statements. Both imist be present 

to attain true interchang^ability and responding ^ - 

at this levdl^is critical for furthering the 

counseling process since this provides the basis 

for both counselor and Qlieht jiaiderstanding of the 

concern. If the client feels that the counselor. 

does not fully understand, tids may prove to be * ,^ 

a barrier to further counseling progress. If thfe 

counselor does not understand, then it is vi^ry , -f. 

likely that further interventions will be either 

♦ ' ' ^. ♦ 

inapprcSpriate , distorted^ or unproductive.^ Hence. 

tl:vis becones a crucial basi<5 cbunseling skill and 

a critical step ifi the counseling process. 

Small i5roup Ebcsrcise - Respondinfi to Feelings 

The purpose of this exercise is to give each trainee 

practice In responding to the feelings that are 

being expressed ifi cUent statements, 35ie procedure 

for thg exercise is as follows: ^ 

1, Form groips of 6 to 8 particlpa*kts* ,Each 

^dfisp should have a trainer who will ^erve 

^ a facilitator, Tn the groups^ participants 

will take restating turns serving In the role' 
' _ . , / ' ' ^ ^ ■ . 

of client and counselor. The groqp will 

observe, IV?o chairs should be placed in the 



middle, of the group. The first pair shoiild 
then nominate theinselves, oi>^ selected in 
soine fashion, and go* into the center of the 
gvoupr* Oie of the ^jartioipants serves as the 
client. The client's roie' is to share a 
20-3d second concern that they, are presently 



esqperiencing with the counselor. The task:of 
the counselor is \o ^respond to the feelings 
that the client is experiencing: Tha cckjn^lor 
should ]Lise th^ format: '*You £eel . 



- At the end of tliis short exercise the groi^ 

provides feedback to the participants ^ ; 

^specificalljf evaluating the accurac;^ of the ' * 

counselors feeling response. The trainers role 

is to serve as facilitatfcar, to' highjtight im- 
♦ * . ^ 

portant andA>r rel^^vant mate^^ J 
^ The roles are, tljen, switched. . The trainee 
yjho acted as counselor acts as cliait and 
visa-versa and. repeating the ^ procedure. 
The eicercise CQptinues^^uhtil all menfcers of ^ 
the training group have had the of^ortunity to 
serve as ho^^ client and counselor. ' — 

Responding to' Feelings - Dlsoission of Eiosrfcise ^^ 
^he tr^nees will reassenfcle into a large group 
and* discuss the leanings' of the previous ©cercise. 

* * • 



A major focus 'will be the rjeed a-feelings 
vocabulary'. That is, eacH p:aiiiee most work to 
devi^p ^ ri?h ^fective vocabulary that will \ 
allow th^ t©* respond to 'the variety o^ feelings' 
preseiu in client responses. Ttps is particuL^ply 
true when tfey must respond to cli^ts who may come 
from diff extent' social, economic, or apa grotqjs. 
It is ^i^terative tKat^they select an appropriately 
accurate, feeling wDrd(s) to capture and esq^ress- 
interchangeably, to the client the feeling(s) ' 
cpntained within a response. It should-be enphasized 
that this particular conponent is the most over- 

looked aspect of responding. A major difference . 

* ' - * * 

between counselitig and conversation* is that in 
^counseling the^e is an attenpt made; to respond 

initially in an interchangeable manner" to the - 

; feeTiJigs expressed in' a messagje rathe^ than mately 

- responding to the ^(^(^t. As an aid t<5 deEveloping 

a feelings vocabulary the trainees should bie given 
f' > • 

Handout C. A brief discussion of the contents 
should folloi^. ' ' ^ • — 

Lecture Demonstration - Responding to^^Meaning 
At; 'this point the trained should^be ready to 
"put it together.'* Responding to meaning integrates 
a feeling response with a. contait response in such 



a wax highli^t the. full significance of 
vrftat' the client has said. 'Tbe forraat ttl&t will be 
lised in this particular approach'ip as foliows: 



"You feel- - ° ■ ;|" because 



, • « ." ' After "you 
-9 ■ • r- ', , 




feel . /' the counselor is to Ihsert the 

nb * \ ^ • 

ai^rdpriat^^feelijig V)rd(s) BnAfKfS wocases that will 

int^ijchan§eably capd^e the feellngsl^ing expressed 

^ \ ^ ' * . , ' ' ' 

by the client. \\ \^ 

The ccijateiit coiponent of *he response \?l11 come 

after*, the wird *T>ecause** at which time the feelings 



-wii^ pufcinto. their life experience context. 
The -counseior has dneri r^onded to the full 
^'nieaning of what the client has expressed^ capturing 
. both essential coiponents of tlie messagie. ; " 

This particular step, the integration of feeliiigs 

^ ' -* . [ \ ' y ' 

into a content peirspeetiveV is ,a crucial step in the 

^ V "\ ' ^ 

poun^^iing process lading to the ccnpletiorj of 

, ^he. Exploration Stage. It^ is not mtil this time 

tnat^ tt^ counsellor has gonnunicated^ actiwly , to 

tlfe client^ thak they in fact do xnderstand the 

cliffs concem-* 'Kiis understanding is conmunicated 

through the interchangeable response^* which en?)hasizes 

that'll understanding has occuped then, it is . 

possible to giVe It back, interchangeably, without 

either detract^ or adding to what haa been sSid. 



The coxjnselor aan be sure that they have heard * , 
what the client has said and tbe' client can feel 
securfe in the tcnowledge that 'the counselor has\^^ 
the' effort to und^sl;;9n<i how they experience their 
concern. It is noV until interchg^ability is 
established that the coWseling can really go 
beymd and into the area/ of problem- splvlng and , 
developing integrative self -xjnderstariding, So^ 
to sumtiari^e, xte have ccn5)leted the exp;Loration 
phase discussed* in our basic fikil^l^mo^ — W^have 
attended --to the cli^t, listoied actively to what . 
ttfey )iave had to ss^ ^(T'have ^espcinded to th^ 
fullness of their message. An effective base new 
* exists for continued work. - ' . 
, The trainers will now demcnstrate effect^((7e responding* 
Volxjnteers will be elected from the grpijps to serve 
^s the cl'ient. The* role of the client will be zo 
present a concern to one oi^ die trainers who will 
ac^ as a comselor. The client wil^ be expected 
' tp work with the trainer for 5. or 6 minutes. TQie 
trainers' role will be to begin the exploration 
process ifith the client^ They will att^d; 
listen actively^ and respond*appropriately* The 
trainer will attempt to demonstrate interch^igeable 
responses to meaning, resporiding fully to both tlie 
feelings and the content as expressed by the 
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( client. Initially, they will use the "You feel 

' \ because " format but l^ter 

■ .generalising to incorporate elements of their 

personal style. Hie role of tfie group and of die 
/, * other trainers will be to se^rve ^ observers and 

provide feedback to the trainer and- the client at 
the tetrnination of the exercise. Questions will* 
be answered in^ an opportunity for further 
exploration of these- skills will be providec^to 
, ** , the participants, - ^ , ^ 

^ ^ PL . 

3:30-4:30 p.ui* ' ^11 Group Practice : RejSpmding to Meaning- 

The trainees , will be divided into *groups of 
, . three , In each triad there 'will be *three * 

^ rotating roles. The first role will be that* of 

^the client whose 'task i^ll be to present a concem 

that they feel *they can share and are willing to ■ 
\tfork on in this particulatr* setting/ 
' The second rotating role will be* that o^ the counselor 
O The counselor's task is to attend^ listen actively 

4 J 

an4 respond to the concem as expressed by tm cli^t. 
^ As they resporfd they will be atcenptihg to jactiieve 
a full, aconrate, interchapgeable response to *'^K 
^> ^ both the feelings and cont^t a% expressed by 

the client. In essence they will be aften^)tin^ to^ 
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coTBplete the exploration stage of the basic 
counseling process. * \! ^ 
The third rotating role will b^' tliat of observer" 
Ihe observer's task is^to rekct to^ the interaction 
between client and counselor and to^provide feed- 
back at the termination of the exeircise. Th^ 
^co^eling should continue for approxamately 
15 minutes. "At finish of this i5 minute counseling 
sequent there will be five minutes provided for" 
feedback. Both the observer and the client should 
share feedback with the counsel, . 
Ihe exercise will continjae mtil each" participant ^ 
has played each of the, three rotating roles. The 
exercise should take about an hour to complete. 
The role of the trainers. will be to ,sei^e a^, roving 
consultants moving in and out of each group J^j^ ^ 
intervene and provide feedback and suggestions 
as appropriate. They will be available to serve 
as consultants or trouble-shooters as problems anerge 

Surmary of Day I Activities 

The small groups should be reasseniled into a large 
group and the day's activities will be reviewed 



,and sijniharized by ther trainers . Trainees will be 

'A 
\ 

\ 



encouraged to react to the last experience^ which 
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is a sunmary /experience for the day's activities. * ' 
Probleins will be identified," piiifalls pointed qufc.^ . 
md feecS^ack provided,* ^Participant will be asked ^ 
. to react to the training experiences and to evali^te 
. - their utility. f 
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DftY IT , 
9:00-9:30 a.m. 



9-30-10:00 a.m. 



Rgyiew of Day I -J 

Day I actj-vities will ti^fj^^jA&fed arid discussed. ^ 
Ibe inportance and l&ying a base and responding 
. ^accurately will be/enphasized. Hie need for " ^ 
interchangeable levels of response^will be affirmed 
and it^will be pointed out that n6 fufther effective- 
counseling can continue until this base has been 
established, v Cjdestions will be answered 
concertiS^will pe resolved. Day II activities will 
be previewed. . , 

Lecture/Discus sicjh ^Ixitfoduction^ to the Initiating 
Stage ' A*, * 

Hie initiating stag^ represents the beginning of . 
re^^counseling/' Frier to this point th^ task 
of the counselor is ^o explore with the client the 
concerns presented so tJi^ will each. have a full 
understanding of the nature and scope of the situation 
under consideration/ Once- this interchapgeability 
vhas bean established arid exploration has bfeen ^ , ' 
essentially conpleded, we then mofye into the self- ' 
^ *\ understanding phase. TbS goal of initiating is to 

help the client to develqp integrative self- 
/ ■; unjlerstahdij^/ Integrative understanding ineans ^ 



sinply that tlie client not only understands the 

dynandcs of the situation hut has also applied 

those understandings to the^self, - ^ 

Li the initiating stage the counselor attempts 

to help the client personalize the situation" so 

■ « 

that thay will be able to mderstand how they 

cai^take actibn ard begin to make changes. Too 

^often counselors become '.stuck at this ^stage siirply 

•because they do not assist the client to personalize 

pfie problem. If, at this stage, both counselors*^ 

and client .feel that the prcblan is in the 

errvironnient and has nothing to do with the client 

thfen no further action can be taken. The effective 

cpunselor realizes that althou^ the ertvironment 

contributes to the probl^, ti^ real crux of 

counseling is helping the client shape his response 

■ *" 

"to that environment so that he can seek out and 
iinplemEafit more effective responses, ^d deal vxSre 
adequately witX reality. This particiJfar sta^e 
can jbe difficult and frustrating because very often 
clients have trouble "owning" their behavior. In 
many ways, it is more ccmfiotctable .to place ^tbe 
iresponsibility '^for behayj^or on ottiers, on situations, 
or on social ^factors ratWr than acdepting the fact 
that *lf I want my world to be better ! have to do 
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something about it,'* This is a major step in 
the coUins^lor process because it is at this time that 
^ tt^ client's prctolem is put into perspective and 
frame of refenence that allows the glient to respond 
and do scinethirjg about it. Until the^problem is . ■ 
personalised, the client has no clear mderstanding 
of his or her role is in this particular 
situation. Too oft^., prior to this point, the 
^ client is into blaming, conplainii>g, oi^ seeing 
the problem as something outside of self thus 
generating a strorgfeeling of power lessness - 
Again,- thig is not to say, that external problems 
and lim tat ions do not ©dst in the clieht^s life, 
but rather- that the role of counseling is to help 
the plient to tjnderstand that tliey have the pow©: 
to respond more effectively to life ciroinstances 
and they^do have the power to make gains.- The 
initiating. Stag^ actually represents |^he stage 
at which the cotciselor gpes beyond v^t the client . 
has said and attempts to help the client gain 
alternative frames of referaice/ It should be 
cautioned, though* that action at this stage is _ 
premature'* Action programs are based ^Je^i^self- 
understanding and to begin<,t6 develop action programs 
prior to developing a full mderStanding base 
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cnj.y leads to frustrations, Oi the counselors 
part, this can be a major sturbling block.- Too 
. often, counselors attenpt ^ develop solutions * 
jand action grograms prior to achieving full 
xjDnderstanding of the needs of the clieht; ^ 
In the initiatijig stage tliere are sooie specific 
skills that counselors can use in an attenpt to ^ 
help clients achieve integrative s^lf^understanding. 
We can talk ahout^ these in twD ways. 
1, First of all.^in the initiating st;age v^t, 
exactly, is' the counselor attesptijig to 
have the client do? Vfe can list sane 
ybjectives: (Use ^ansparency p) 

1. The counselor attempts to help the client ' 
to personalize the proMLem* A critical 
objective. ^ 

2. Ihe iounselor tries to help the client to 
understand the behavioral deficits, What • 
is it that the client can't do but wouW ' 
like to do regarding^^he situation? 

3. counselor helps Che' client set gpals 
based upgn the behavioral deficit. 

Thus, this particular stage of cG«ilseling has 
"soqie specific objectives, How^then does tlie 
rCoynselor go about doijig this? What 'counseli3%'^^.. 
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skills are.necessanr^o that- tha counselor can 
help the client ta adxieve these objectives? < : 
There are four skills tMaKj have beeaj identified 
as essential to the initiating stage: They are 
as follows : , ^ , ' ^ v - 

1. Advanced Accurate Eiipathy : 
^ ^ This refers to going beyond the inter-'^'^'^ 
changeable level of response and is 
phased upon the achievenfent at primary 
level accurate enpathy. To review, ^- 
, primary level accurate enpathy is tJie 
^ attainment of interchangeable responses 
that include. both the ^feeling and content 
cpnponents. Once we? have done that we 
can go beyond tlie intercihangeable and 
begin to introduce additive elements such* 
as alternative franesof reference. Primary 
" leyel accurate aipathy tends to focus 
norfe on surface, not st4>erf icial , client 
^ data*using the clionts perspective xAiile 

* advanced level accurate enpatl:^ tends toward 
deeper^estploration and understanding using ^ 
alternate frames of reference. In essence, 
adding to \^hat the client has sai^^ it is 

* itiperative to en|>nasize. that actvanced level 
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accurate enpathy cm be used only after 
primary level'has been established. Basic 
interchangeable understanding is critical 
to effective additive responses/ 
"" Confr ont at ion , . * > 

Confrontation is a powerful, yet mach - 
abused counseling skill. Too oft^ 
counselors oyer confrontation and 
counseling sessions become confrontation >^ 
sessions. A major outcome of excessive or 
inappropriate confrontation is bruised 
feelings and a sense 'of rejection resulting 
in' client resistance or rejection of the 

counseling. , Confrontation is a double 

■ t 

edged sword that i^h^ the capacity to 
be enormously destructive as x^ll a? the 
capacity to be enormqaasly h9lf)ful. & * * 
using confrontation, counselors |ust be 
absolutely sure that they have achieved an 
interchangeable level of understanding with, 
the client. Confrontation is rarely 
effective unless the client feels that the. 
counselor uc^rstands the problem from the 
clients frame of reference. In using 
confrontation, counselors should be highly 
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sensitive to defensiveness, withdra^rAl ai^ 
evasiveness on the part of the client which 
is an indication that the technicpje- is not 
effective. Confrontation can lend itself ' 
to overuse , It is a potent and powerful 
tool and should be used with discretio^i: 
Never use an atom botifo to do the work of 
a" firecracker . , ^ 

Self -disclosure (Use Transparency E) 
Ihis counseling skill can be eaormously 
helpful in protnotirtg deeper self-exploration 
and self -understanding on the part of the 
client. Essentially, in uslrtg self- 
disclosure, counselorjs ara sharing aspects 
of their perscaial lives^ existence or 
experience, that are pertiilent to the 
issues and goals of counseling. One must 
be cautious using self -disclosure because 
it can have the effect of removing focus 
from the Client. A major ingredient of 
Stage I skills,^ attending and responding, * 
requires that one keep the focuS on thfe 
client sincfe the client xs the center of 
and reason for cctos^ling, Ho&/ever,-ih 
the advamed initiating stage, it is not 

33 



only permissable , but highly effective/ to 
use self- disclosure when it is done 
effectivelj^v A sinplfe test .will indicate the 
effectiveness of self 7discJosure; does tlie 
focus shift to the"cobnsel©r or does it 
promote deeper s^lf^exploration on tlie part 
of the climt? The key to effective* self** 
disclosure 15 to finish sharing it by- 
provdding a transitional statement x^ch will 
link it tiirectly back 4^^ |^he client's concern- 
Simediacy , ^ ^ ^ 

Inmediacy is a^ccp^josite^ integrative skill 
frequently used in the initiating stage. It 
' consist? predominately of two previous 

skills; self-^disciSsure and challenge or 

* ■ ■■ 

confrontation- The purpose of imnediacy is 
to help the client to deal concretely'with 
here-and-nciw ^sues particularly as they 
relate to tha counseling relationship and tha 
use of that relationship by'the client. For 
example, if the counselor sees that the client 
• is manifesting in a subtle nianner a mani- 
pulative approach to the counseling, the 

4 

counselor might lase iijinediacy by 1-) letting 
the cli^t know that he is unconfortable and 

♦ 

N 
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and affected by this Indirect coirnunication ^ 
and 2,) t6 invite the client to exandne t" 
iJiplj^cations -of this behavior* for the 
counseling (challenge and confrantaticn) , 
This skill is pcwerfttl and shouid always 
be used with discretion, ^ 



10:00-11:00 a.Tn. 





Eaercisfe in Advanced Level Accurate Enpthy 
The group will divide itself into three^qual >m-- 
subgroups. Each subgroup will contain ^ trainer 
and participants. The purpose of this exercise 
is to give the^ trainees and opportunity to dif- 
ferentiate primary le^l accurate empathy from , 
advanced level' accurate eii?>athy, — 
Directions : 

T:tk .t3;ainer will distribute; Handout D to the 
trainees. The exertise will begin with the trainer 
» readih^ a San^le excerpt ^d then leading a discussion 
regarding the difference^ b^twe^ tlie ttto exanple 
responses attai^Jting to help the tcainees^ to identify 
the differences between -prix|ia3cy levet'and advanced . 
level accuracy ertpathy, Fotlcwing jthe eAamples^ a 
traiijee will read one j5f the excerpts; ^another 
designated trainee will respond to the* excerpt > 
using pTMjary level accurate eqpathy. They will 
vm±t a mc 



then 



monaent and respond a^aln using advanced 
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^ level acc^afiy eirpathy. The ^>fle of tlie .other 
' ^^mp members will be to provide feedback to the 

person serving as a counselor. Hiis exercise-will 
^ proceed liitil^each trainee has had^an opiSortunity 
■-^"to respond tiO ^ excerpt and receive feedback. 

11: 00-11: 2d^avBi- Confrontation: 'Discussicn and D&jonstratioh " 



The skill of confrontaticn will be dis^iussed and . 



defined. It will be enphasized that confrontation 
is a strqtig skill and^ shcSldjbe used judiciously. 
It will als<3 be pointed out that becondhg an ' 
accepting cgnfrbntor is a-,priinary goal in the use 

Che 'technique for u$eing con- 
frontaCion^ will be presented and doimscrated." 
Ihe fessence *of tihis technique is ^ conbine a 
supportive response ,with a «onfronl;ive response. In 

' - - ' ^ - V ^ ^ f 

■ other words , a persdn will say something positive 

about the client and follow that with a, response 
' ^^ch might be^ considered JHegative" or perhaps more 

apprbpriately, a response designed to "stimilate 

* It . ' * 

growt;h. • The trainer s , useijig each other, will 

aeirtiftsafate Chis techniqw^. Ideally tbey shoul^ 

\ " ;Qho(jse as a focus some trainer behavior that has 

^ ^ been evident :f:p all of, the trainees. For ex^pple^ - 

^ Trainer A tni^t be doiJ^g exercise with trainer B. 
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Trainer A says^ 'I've noticed that the group is 
broken down into smalf iifcdts you're* very active and 
e^ctreniely supportive as you go arouo^ the room^abd 
attai^Jt ta help each individual master specific . 
skills. I think phat you have been very effective 
and they sean to have responded positively to the 
interest you have shown. Oh the otter hand I 
have also nowed that you sfieak somewhat reluctantly 
whsn giving any feedback that is not positive and I 
sanetijnes get the iitpression that you are uncomfortable 
with negative feedback and that you TOuld rather not 
say anj^hing or perliaps gloss it over de-emphaslSing 



its iirportance. I wonder if it might not b$ more ^ 
effective if you were able to sh^ tnore directly . 
negative feedback with some of the tramees." 
After the demonstration ^ questions' firom Jthe trainefes 
will be entertained and ihiie exercise will be. 
introduced. ' I 



U:20-12:0f) p,ih. Round Robin Confrontaticgi Exercise: Handout E 

^ 

Directions : 

A^in^ we ^will form into groups of three. It will be 
helpful if you can get^into-a-^grdCp containing 



different people firom this momihg's group. In 
this group^ we are, going to practice the con- 
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frocitation technique that we have deinonstxated 
utilizing t±ie Round Robin experience. The 
directions for this are prini:ed on the handoiat 
that you have been given, ■ I?^nieii£er , when you 
are working and providing .feedback to the person, 
you should point out somethii>g'that the person 
does^well aid then to invite the person to ^camine 
something that would be inprof\^. After each 
exchange J the roles will be reversed. 



12:00-1:00 p.m. Lunch 



1:00-1:30 p. ^ lecture/Dgipnstration: Self -Disclosure and 

Irnnedia' 



At this tma^, the trainers will discuss in greater 
detail the issue of self-disclosur'e and iimediacy. 
Selfrdisclftsurg represents a sharing,- on the part 
of the coiffiselor^ some aspect of self ^Mch^^s^ 
revelant to* the situation under discussion". The 
purpose of self-disclosttre is to: • . 

1. Model for the client the process 

' of revealing, in realative safety, . 
aspects of self. ^ 

2, To provide suppoift for th6 



3/ To help the client tq^„^6is more 
clearly^ concretely, and accurately 
on areas of jneffective living. 
Self-diseilosure can be an effective intervention, 
but can misused in three comrai ways : 
1/ Counselor self-disclosure should 
noy add Mother burden to the 
client. 

' 2.. Cpunselo^ self -disclosure should not 
disccract cli^ts frpm their concern/ 
3. Self ^disclosure can be inappropriate 
\^ if it is too frequent, 
Inmediacy wiQ be discussed and defined as a , 
COTbina'tion of confrontation and self-disclosure 
^skills. The need for ininediacy frequently canes 
in interviews and r^re?ents an opportunity to 
model and practice effective interpersonal skills. 
Xnmedi^cy can be defined as dire^, mutual talk. 
However, it is important to point out that ijimediacy 
should not be used brior to the 'coipletion of 
Stage I skills-. The crainei^s.wilj, then demonstrate * 
both self-disclosure and inmediacy^in a fish-bowl 
setting; Uiey will xase each other as counselor 
and C(junsel^j9na will tpodel* effective ar\d in- 
effective self -disclosure techniques, Oace the 



modeliiig has be^ done they will solicit .the gjroup 
,to ask questions and react. Then another pair of 
trailers will model the use of inmediacy^in effecti^ ' 
and ineffecti^ interchanges- the groip -will.be 
^provided with the ^opportunity ta^ask^ questions and 
pravxiie feedback. * . . ^ - 

Sunpiary and Review of Stages I ^& II: - Lecture 
The trainees will review and integrate/the material* 
presented thus far in the traiAing. They will point 
out that in Stage I they covered attending and 
responding ^diich laid the basis for all the further 
work. Uney then Covered StSage II (ot initiating)^ 
skills ^diich provided th^ tiasis for dynamic ^self- 
understanding. Once each of these stages has- been » 



fconpleted^ the client, is re^dy to begin the ^joy^* 
to tf^ final stage of counseling - *fie cooiiiinication ^ - 
enaction stage. Ccwnselors, particularly begirmerp, - 
or those without formal training Toay ask the qtjestion, 
'*How do V7e know jjhen we have coripleted jtije initiating 
st^ge"? While tiiere are no clear ^4idelihes as to 
wHen^it is corpleted, generally tb&sclient will ' 

indicate a readiness to iibve fmn Chat, stage to, the 

f ' * I * ' * ^ • 

actisn stage by beginning ro spontaneously talk t 

about how th^ might apply fheiar emerging setf-. ' . ^ 



A* 
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^ ' Under srtanding. They will evij3enc& sone insight 

and introduce a readiness to Jtosje on to the action 

** 

stage. Ccfunselors should, be sensitive to these 
* ^^^lals. When they^^eel that the client has 

achieved some significant levels' of self-md^tanding 
. andLare ready, to go oa to tiia next stage; they 
^ should tentatively begin t(5 explore that with tiie 
client: It is inportant to reraerrfcpr tjiat 
Stages I 5c II provide the ciritic^l basi^: for ^ ^ 
' action, IftitiX these st^s are fully conf»lete, 
it is not productive to moyaj^to tiie action 
phase. Often counseling is ita'^^ectiye became ^^^^^^^ 
counselors either pgy no or only perfunctuatory f 
^ attention to 6hese»initial stages andsinave too 
<jtdLckly to the* action oriented stage. An 
opportuni^ fqr questions will be^^ddi^ 




* 4w 



. ^ the^Wgjhers will refer tJie participants^^t 

llandout A to review their progress in the basic 
sldlls nrxiel. * - - . 



2:00-3 



00 p.nv. The Contimication Stage: Developing Action Programs 
^.-^ , Th^s'stage^ in dssence> represents a culmdnation 

'of tlie counseling process,, Ohce exploration and ■ 
self- understanding have been achieved the client 
is ready to lojve outside the counseling setting 
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and into his or h&r reat^ world to begin to apply 
some of the learnings th^ have gained. It is 
^ iirportaht to- remember as you enter the action 
jsstage, that although self^-understanding is ' 
necessary for effective, action, ^ is not ^ 
sufficient. That is to say^ just because a client 
has generated understanding does not raSan that * 
" they will *run out intp t:heir world- and 
spontaneously begin-to act' differently. The 
elaboratio?! and iit^lOTentatioii of action program is 
a critical con?)onent o^^jj^unseliiig process. 
It is not enough for the*cl*ient to achieve insight 
but rather that insight mist be carefullj^ supported 
and translated into action. Specific counselor 
j^ehaviors that are crucial to the action stage are 
as follows: (Use Transparency F) 

1. 'The Provision of Directi^jnAlity 
Ofcce a client h^ integrated self- 
understanding they are often very eager 
to begin, "fypically clients will attetnpt 
tp achieve too unuch too quickly, and/or 
.attempt to begin work on the^most difficult ' 
•'aspects of tlie prraleni. 5he counselor? • 



role is to 



and at'tainal)le objectivi^s. 
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rect the client ^to relevant 



Support 

Tbe clients are going to need massive doses 
of encouragement^ reinforcement and si^Dport ^ 
^ as they irove through this particiilar stage. 
You nust remerrber th^t the pttocess of . 
iinplementing new behavior is frustrating and s 
difficult. We learn it> try it and experience, 
frustration and failure* It is necessary 
to receive strot^g Supfwrt; for attei?)ts to , 
inplGment new behavior or one may regress . 
to previous unproductive behavior patterns. 
/ Elaboration of Action Programs 

Ihe i:ounselor as a behavioral technologist 
must be*" aware of the ^^raarious methods ^ 
available , to l^ipact and maintain behavior 
change. They must be able to provide 
clients with 'infdrmation regarding how one 
goe^ about changing behavior and nust help 
tl^ client come \ip with a plan tha^ makes 
^ sense and is workable using available aiid 
relevant strategies. 
Effective. Goal Setting Skills ' 



^03Cinset<se^;inU§trf®|p' tfielr "clients ^to set' 

- * .- . ' ' ' * • 

goals tWt appropriate to the Attainment of 

the dbjectivies set;forth in* the behavior * 



change plan. Effectively set goals 
have £yiun4>er of con^xMifiats : 

a) The go^l^etting process needs to be 
shared by both counselor md client, * 

- Goals T^iiich are set by the goiinseloi<^ 

for the client are^^^almost alwa)^ less 

effectwa than client jet gpals. 

However^ clients are often inexperienced 

* \ * 

in unef fective goal-setting proems 

and ne^d seme assistance from the 

counselor in setting jgoals. Hierefofe/ 

in counseling^ it is most appropriate 

for the goal setting process tfo be i 

mutually shared by counselor and client, 

b) All goals should meet SPA^D criteria 
S' Specific : all goals should be 

^ . highly specific so ttmt both the 
counselor and the client knew 
ekattly what is to be done, ^Aiat is 
to be attained and iThat steps are 
^ to be taken. ; - 

* Pertinent ; goals mist be pertinent Jto 



^ " the/jbjectiv^ of counseling^ — l£-rar 
a goal lacks pertinence, then tlie 
client will have a very low level 
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* of investment in the, goal and be 
less likely to work productivejLy. 
A Attainable: the attainable goal-is 
one that tan be realistically 
achieved within the time frame of the 
counseling.. For exanple, individuals 
presenting themselvigi^^for otployment * 
coun^gling may want a job that wotild 
require a college degree, but since 
' they have yet to earn the GED^it , 
x^ld be Inappropriate to set as a 
goal,, attainment of the job requiring ""^ 
a college degree. A more attainable 
goal might be to look at a job that 
vas more itiniediately- .available i^ile 
they simultaneously begin tp prepare 
for the job requiring more sophisticated 
^".skills, ^ * 
M ' Measiny^le : goals must be measurdDle. ' 
Both tl:^ counselor and the client should 
be able to measura^ the extent to \rfiich 
,a given goal h^ or fcas ^t jjieen ^ 



achie\^d, Tn essence, j:l^s means tb^t 
^11 goals must havie behavioral cor 
telates and be quantifiable. 



> \ 
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0- Observable : effective goals must be 
observable. That is they should have 
a behavi6ral ccn^Danent that is^ 
^ available for obs'ervation to anyone 
^ \iho is in the client ' s wo^ldJ Goa] 
TK*iich are not observable; goals xdniih 
go on inside the client's head are 'very 
difficult to report on and to be 
accountable far. Therefore, help the 
client to define and set goal's that 
d have an observable conponent. 
It should be enphasiz^ that goal setting is at the 

• ' • ■ - i 

* heart of counseling. Effectively set goals are- 
critical to the attainment of arpr act;ian progranis in 
/counseling and counselors must, be expert in this 
^ process. DistriJbute'^llandout 



/ 3:00-4:30 p.m. 



Putting.lt all Together.- An Exercise Tn 
Ujtiilizing Basic Counseling ^Slalls 
The purpose of this exercise is to provide the 
opportunity to. practice ^Aiat has been learned 
in this workshop,, under supervision and to receive 
feedback on your progress. IXiring ^this ^eitercise^ you 
will atta:Tpt to follow the model frnn the beginning 
through the goal setting, action stag^,. You will 



be asked to divide into groups of two. Within the 
group df tiwo, 'each person will take turns serving as 
counselor and client, Ihe caunselors_mll_ counsel 

# 

the client for 30 minutes, iCt the end of the first 
30 ndnute segpient tt^* "counselor and client will^ 
discuss the experience and pioyide each other with 
feedback. Roles will then be reversed and the * 

/ process repeated. Daring this session it is"^ 

* . ' - * . 

itrportant that each of the counselors attorpt to 

go all the way through the njodel to Veach the goal 

setting stage with their clientT without skipping 

' any of the intermedi^xy Steps. It would also be 

helpful if the trainees will be .able to select a 

^ partner with xohom they have not wt^ked for this 

; intervlewrso tha^they will be less contaminated 



with previous/e^<perii^oe with the person. ^ The 
trainers during this exercise, will serve as roving 
observers, and be available to sit in on any of 
the sessions providing feedback to the participants 
as appropriate. 



4:30-5:00 ptin. Sutimary and Evaluation 

^ Ihe grflup will reassenfcle and the trainers- will 

simnarize the two day training. They will highlight 
the inportant aspects and discuss the areas i^re 
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the trainees seem to be most effective as well 

■ 

as the Sreas in vjhich the trainoees ^em to be in 
need of further practice and developmmt. 
\ The bibliography will be discussed/ questibns , 
^ entertained and the evaluation instrunents 
distributed. Loose aids will be tied }jp and 
■ closing conrqgpts will be made. * 
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Sumnary Trainiiig Schedule * * 

TAX 1 , ^ * / ' , - . ^ ■ . 

: , - \ ' [ - •* • 

* 9:00-9:30 a.m. Introduction and Owrview ^ ^ 

9:30-10:15 a.m. Gbal,s and ObjeQtives ,of ^the Helping Process. 

10:r6-U:00 a.S. Att^c^ing Skills Exercise ' 

11:00-11:15 a.m. 4)isajssj:on of Attending Exercise 

11:15*11:50 a.m. Active Listening Exercise 
11:50-12:00 p.m.'' Discussion bf listening .Exercise 

, 12:00-L*00 p.ii). Lunch ' • . 

1:00*1:15 p.m. Introduction to Respciiding' Skills ^ 

■* * 

l:15*2:b0 p.m. Responding: Large Group Demonstration , 

2:00-2:50 p.m. Small Group Eitercise: Responding to Feelings 

2:30-3:(K) p.m. Respcnding Tcr Feelings: Qiscussion\of Exercise 

3:00-3:30 p^. Lecture/PaiKDnstratiqn - Fespmding to Iteanlng 

. ■* ■* * 

^ 3:30*4:30 p.m.' Small Group Pi^actice: Kesponding to Meaning ' 

•4:30-5:p0 p.m. SimnSry of Day I Activities 

mY II ■ ' ' - ^ 



9:00-9^50 a:C Review of Day I^ 



9:30-10:00 a.m. Leeture/DisCussion * Introduction to the Ixiitiating Stage 

" . ^ . . \ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

10:Qp-ll!00 a. in. Exercise in Advanced Level Accurate Bipathy 

11:00-11:20* a. 1^.^ Gonfirontation :' Disoussicb and Demonstration 

11:20-^12:00 p.m.- fkmd Itobiia Confronta$i«3n^ 

12:00-1:00 D.jn. r Lunch - ^ ^ 

, 1:00-1:30 p.jn. - ^ Leqture/Deioistration: Self-Disclosure and ]jime^cy 



1:30 
2:00 
3:00 



•2:00 p.m. 
•3:0Q p;ni. 

■4:30 p.m. 

■fS 



Sumnary ar>d Review of Stage I and II ^ 

The OoramnicaticHi' Stage : Developing Action Programs 

• Putting It all Tdgether: An Erercise In Utilizing' 
Basic Counseling. Skills , - 



4:30-5:00 tp'^^ Sutimary and Evalmtion of Training 



% 
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APPENDIX B 

Transparency A liitroduction Ejoercise 

. ^ ■•• • - / ' ' " 

Transparency B ..... \ . Handout A * 

An Ovi^nn^ew of the 
Conponents of tlie 
^ > Ifelping Process 

Transparency C \ . Responding 

Transparency D Initiating Stage 

Transparency E . . . . Self -Disclosure ' 

Transparency F . . . ^ Action Stage 



5« 



Transparency A 
Ijicroduction Exercise 



HipZoyer 



^ ■ ^ \ V ^ * . 

Perc^tage of time spent in counseling 

Professional preparaticr> both in-service and for professional degrees 

4 

\* i t 

Training expectations , r 

Which elanent of the axinseling process do^you feeZ is most crucial? 



t>-^ , - 



Y 



Transparency B 



\ r 



' - Handout A 

" An Overyiew'Sf the Ccuponents of 
tlifi Helping Process 



V 



.GOALS 



SXAiGES 



SKULS 



Exploration 



" ' Attending 



Physical at:ta:iding 
Psychological %tfcendirig^ 
listening 



Responding 



Priinary Level Accurate 

a[5>dthy 
^Concreteneas-- 
Genuineness 
Respect 



^ISiiderstanding 



Action 



Initiating 



Coninunic^lon 




Advanced Le^l. Accurate 

Bnnpati^, ^ * 
Cctifrontation * _ 
Self -Disclosure . - ^ ^ 
" limiediacy 

Support, , 
DirectlOTality 
{5oa]r^Se6ting, 
"Behavior Chartge Strategies 
Feedback 



.4:-' ./^ 
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1? 



sparency C 



fespondiiig 



To filings: 



You feel 



To m&ahing: 



You feel 



because 



To content; 



You said: 



ERIC 
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Transparency D 
Initiating St.ig^ 



The counse}#jr attennpts to help the cl.ient to persaiali2£ the 
prcblem. \ ^ 



The counselor cries to help the c 
behavioral defects (what is it tnat 
bqt Would like to do regarding the 



The counselc^r helps the client set 
deficit / * 



-.1 



lieiit to understaid tlie 
l:he client can not do ' 
situation?) . . 

g<j>als based upon behavioral 




A- 



/ 
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Transparaicy E 
Self'-Disclosure 

The piirpose of selT-disclosure 

1. To nwdel for the client the process of revealing in 
r relative safety aspects of self 

2. To provitle support for client . ^ 

3. To help the client focus more clearly and ocncretely 
' on areas of ineffective living" 

Conmon misuses" of self- disclosure' 

I. Counselor self- disclosure .should not 

A. add another burden to the client 

B. distract the client from his/h^ concern ^ 
C< be a frequent occurrenpe . 



Transparency 



Action Stage 



Crucial counseling' behacviors ' * 

1,. Hie Revision of directionality 

2, Support ' 

3, Elaboration of acticm programs 

4, Effective goal setting skil-ls 

; . - 4.^ 1, Client/ counselor share in goal, setting pr 
^. 4. 2. ' Goals should neet SPAMO criteria 

S - specific 

P - pertinent 

A - attainable 

M - measurable 

0 - observable 
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• ^ ' APFEHDIX C 

Handout A V . An Overview of the Cotponents 

of the Helping Process 

Har^out B Attending to Verbal Jfessagesr 

/ ' An- Exercise in Parroting 

r- ■ ^ • ■ ' , - 

Handout C * Feeling Vocabulary ^ 

Handout D . / ./T^ . * * ^COTfronting and Responding 

' * to Confrontatioti 

/ ^ * 

Han4out E The Distinction Between 

^ PrimaryrLefvel and Advanced 
Accurate Erapatt^ , 



Handout F . - .... A Goal-Setting .Checklist 

I for Cognselqrs , 

' ' ■ ' • ■ ■ ; ' . • ' 

Taken ^ from Exercises in Helping Skillg bjrG. Efean. Copyright 
1975 by Wadsworth Publishing, inc. Imprint by pferndssion of 
pdjlisher, Brooks/Cbie Riblishing Co., tfanCerey, California, 93940. 
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HANDOUT A 



An Ovejp/iew of the Cocnponents of 
the Helping Process " 



cms 



SXAGES 



SKUJJS 



Exploration 



Attending 



/ Physical attending 
Psychological atteiiding 
Listenir^ 



Responding 



Primary Level Accurate^ 

Ripatihy 
"Concreteness ^ 
Genuineness 
Respect 



Itaderstandijig 



Initiating 



Advanced Lfevel Accurate 

Ehpathy 
Oonfiontation ^ . ' 
SeLf-Disclosxire 
lirmediacy * - 



Action 



CcfriSriunication ' 



Si5)port 

Directionality 
Goal. Setting 
Behavior^ Change 

Strat^ies 
Feecfl>ack ' 



HAHDOUr B 

Attending to Verbal Messages; 
An Ejc^cise in Parroting 



There is a great difference between parroting back to a person 
t he has said and connLinicating to him witli accurate aDpatliy that 
,^|ave understood, from his frame of reference; ^diat he has said* 
Howevfei?^ accurate en^athy does depend, in part, im ybur ability to attend 
and reoteni)eaf , the substance of the other's verbal messages. Therefore; 
tills is an exdjcise in parroting — the abilijty merely to repeat back 
to the speaker v^hAz he \^ said to you. Later on^ the substantial ' - 
differences between parrdting and cotniunicating accurate empathy will 
be emphasized^ ' . 




, Directions * ^/ * ' ^\ t * 

] Trainees should be divided into groups of threes a connunicator ^ 
a listener and an observer. ^ ^ . " 



1. = The communicator makes a statement about himself r but 

limits his statanait to one (con^^lex) statement. 

2. The listener xoses the fonnuia: *'You said that.. .** 
and repeats the substance of what the connLinlcator has 
said. , ' 

3. The observer^ who may jot dcwn written notes .^tb help him- 
in his fask, then gives the listener feedback on his 
accuracy. The feedback should b& very hrifef and should <. 

• indicate v*iat the listener has lieft out,. i(f tai^thii^g. 
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FEELING VOCABULARY 



POSITIVE FEELINGS^ 



NEGATIVE FEELBJGS 



tWEEMSE 

loved 

adored 

idolized 



STRONG 

enchanted 
ardor 
infatuated 
tender 



MODERATE 

liked. 

cared-for 

este^ned*"" 

affectioriate 

found 



MUD 

friendly 
regarded 
benevolent 



MILD 

unpbpular 



MODERATE 

suspicious 
envious 
enmity 
aversion 



disgusted 

resentful 

bitter 

detested 

fed-tjp 



IMIENSE 




alive 



vibrant JEccited 
independent patient 
capable 



happy 
great 
proud 
gratified 



strong ^ ^ 

gay 

|pod 

inspired 

anticipating, 

strong * 

anus^ 



wide-awal<^ 

at-ease 

relaxed 

comfortable 

content ^- 

keen 

anazed 

alert 

sensitive - 



listless 

moody 

letinargic 

gloony 

dismal 

discontented 
tired 



dejected 
xjrfiappy 
bbred 
bad 

forlorn 

disappointed 

wearied 



frustrated 
sad 

depressed 
sick 

disconsolate 
dissatisfied 
fatigued 



^angry 
tujrt 

miserable 
pain 
lonely ' 
cynical 
exhausted 



wanted 

lustful 

worthy 

pity' . 

respected 

eqpathy 

awed 



elation 

enthusiastic 

zealous 



worthy 
passionate 
adndxed * 
synpathetic 
iii5)ortant - 
concerned 
appreciated 
consoled 

delightfed 
eag^ 

optimistic 
joyful 
courage 
hppefi^ 



secure 
yearpin^ ^ 
popular 
peaceful " 
appealing 
determined 



pleased 
excited " 
interested 
jblly ^ 
relieved 
glad. 



sure 



attractive 
approved 
untroubled ^ 
graceful 



Indifferent 

unsure 

impatient 

dependent 

uninportant 

regrfetful 



tom-Tjp 

inadequate 

ineffectual 

helpless 

resigned 

apathetic ^ 

shained 



worh-out 

useless 

weak 

hopeless 

forlorn 

rejected 

guiltjr* 



worthless/ 

iitpotent 

futUe; 

abandoned 
estrangement 
cj^aded. * 



bashful 
self-conscious 



shy 

imcoiBtor table 



aii>arrassed 
inhibited 



huniliate 
alienated 





tun)ed-on 
wa3cm 
amused - 



, hppefijl * ^ glad, 

r 1 "'^ 1 r ^ «3 ' 



puzzled 

edgy 

tipset 

reluctant 

timid 

traxed-up 



"^^teageous 



valient 

brave 

brilliant 



veritureous 

peaceful 

intelligent 



daring 

fcomfortablV 

smart 



baffled 

confused 

nervous 

tCTpted . 

tense 

worried 

perplexed 

trodDled 



bewildered 

frightened 

anxious 

dismayed 

appr^ensive 

dreadftd; 

apprdiensive 

distrurbed 



shocked 
panicky 
trapped 
horrified 
afraid 
scared \ 
terrified ; 
threatened 



sullen-^ 
provoked 



S2 



disdainful 

conteccpbous 

alarmed 

annoyed 

provoked 



antagonis.tic 
vengeful 

indignant 
mad 



infuriated 
furious 
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HANDOUTD 



The Distijnctioh Betweeoi 
Primary-level ard Advanced Accurate Enpathy 



In the follcwiqg exercise, a ssuno .tha t the helpa: and the client haite 
established raf^wrt and that the client is beginning to explore his 
feelings, -^eriences an4 behavior rather freely/ Some flavor of 
tMs rapport will be given -ijndet thfe heading "ifontext" 

Pirate t ions ' 

1, linagine the client speaking directly to you artd then do two things 
\a. First, respond with primaiy-leyel accurate €n5)athy. 



b. Then respond 
en^thy. o3ty ' 
his problem, 
of what he is 



Lth son!&-,s£al3^Eient of ^advanced accurate 

the client take the larger view of 
the implicSitions. or logical conclusions 
saying and so on* 



Example: 

Father. of fandlyV^S , ' to counselor: 



Context: This nan is_ 
wife and children. , In 
his fanaly is not treatin^^ 
the inqjlications of his 



the poor rel 
s^ls 
righti He 



itionships he has with his 
'he is tWvictipi, that 
not yet started to examine 



"I get a lot of encouragemertfe--fbr being witty at parties. Alnbst 
everybocfy laughs — ^d heartily, i thirik that I provide a lot of enter- 
tairment and that oth^s like it. Buf this ^s another way-I flop at 
home, VJhen I try to be furaiy, try wife ahd kids don't latj^^. At times, 
they tstke 'the whole thing wrong and get angry. I actually have to watch 
nyself in n^^ own hone/' . ^ ^ T 

a. primaiy l^rvel accurate enpatl^r '-'What you see as good enter- 
tainment just doesn't go over at horoe. And your failure , 

tiystifies and maybe "even Irritates you." 

advanced accurate enpats^iy: '^ou j^et irritated x^ien your family 
responds to you so ^diffjbrently. It almost sounds as if they 
don't want to see yoiK^s an entertainer" at home. I wnd^ if 
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perhaps they would simply prefer to have a straightforward 

you/ 

1, First-year er^gineering graduate student to counseflCor: ^ ^ 

Ctontext; Ihis student has been exploring his disappointment wltii iCimself 
and 'with his performance in graduate school. 'He has explored such issues 
as his dislike for the school and for seme of the teachers. 

"I jtjst donAt have much enthusiasm. My grades are just cfcay—maybe even 
a little below par. I know I could do better if I x^anted to. I don't 
know ivfey my disappointment in the school and in some of the faculty menfcers 
can get to me so inuch. Ever since I can remenber — even in gramnoar school, 
Xflhen I didn't'have any idea what an er^gineer was—I've wanted to be an 
.engineer. Ihe^etically, I stould be happy as a lai^. Or at least I 
shouldn't be this depressed." 

a. ^ , 



2, Man, 66, to counselor; 

Cbntextr: Ihis man has retired. He has been exploring with the counselor 
some of the problems his retirement has created. 

'*The kids are all gone. Vfy wife died two years ago. And now that I've 
stopped workir^g, I seem just to ranfcle arourd^ the house aimlessly-- 
which is not like me at all. *I suppose I should get rid of the hpuse, 
but it is filled with lots of memories—bittersweet menories. now. 
There are a lot of gpo<? years here. Ihe years Sefem to have slipped by 
and caLght me unaware."' 
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3. Ifocnan, 33, to clergyman: 

Context: Ihis woman has been examining the quality of her interpersonal 
life. She is not maarried. She has one very close friend ^rfiom she counts 
on a^ great deal. She has been exploring her general interpersonal style 

and, spa:;ifically, her relationship with this one close friend: 

■* 

'"Ruth and I are on and off like electric lights with each other lately. 
When we are on, it is great. We have liinch toother often enou^, go 
shopping — you know, all that kind of stuffl The con?)anionship is great. 
But sometimes she seems to just click bff. She^s teen off for tro weeks' 
new. I gan tell it in her voice on the phone. Why do we always have 
to have these felling outs?^-^ know we are different types. She is 
rather quiet, and I am loud—the blasting type. But our differences 
don*t ordinarily get in our way. At least I don't thtrik so/' 




4. Man, AO, to marriage counselor: , 

Context:' This is the third time that.this^man has come to see a 
marriage counselor during the past four years. His wife has never come \ 
with^ him. He jspends only a session or two with the counselor and then 
drops out. 

could go on telling you i^tiat she does and doesn't do. It is a ^ 
litany. She really krcws how to punish. I don't see how Vve put up 
with it this long. I ke^ telling her to see a cCnjriiselor. She wpn^'t do 
it. So here I am agairr; in har. place* I've told this story over and 
over again, but it doesn^t, help. I've tried ^Imost everything." 
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5. High school senior to school counselor: 

Context; Thts girl expected that she would be chosei valedictorian of her 
class. Her parents counted on it; she counted on it. She is^trying to"^ 
deal with her disappointiiKnt . 

"I know that'll would have liked to be the class valedictorian-- 1 inean^ , 
insofar as that is something that can be desired. They chose Jane. 
She is a. good person and she will do a good job. * She speaks well. She ' 
i^ popular. And^ after all, no one has a right to be valedictorian. > 
I would be kidding *iny self if" I thought differently. I've done betto: in 
school than Jane but I am not as popular?^™ It is certainly nothii^g I can 
get aiTgry over," 

a. 



b. 




6. College profjessor^ 43, to a frienT3Srtx> is a counselor: 

Context; He is interested in examining his hierarchy of values. He is 
vaguely dissatisfied with it and he talks tO his friends about it from^ 
tline, to time. He haj^ ju^ come from a depressing day of classes. 

"I am depressed. I don't feel like^OTking any more tod^. I actually 
work all the time. "I^an't think of any cay 1 get \jp that I ddn't intend 
to devote to work, ^hipk I even begrudge n^s^f the^ time I take for 
relaxation. There has be^'m day in the past couple of years ^Aien I 
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Jiaye said 'Well, today is a day off. I will go out and do liftiat I TwanC. ' 
fl titopght that all that I wanted tcf do was work. Afteir all, it is m/ ^ 
fcho^ce. I do vAiat T do fireelv." ■ 



7. Man, 54, to counselor; 

Context: This n&n has a'variety of problems. His tendeiicy is to 
rtniinate constantly on his defects, . 

* * ' ' ' . . , 

* '*To feel bad; all I have "t*^ do is revi^ what has happened iri m/ .life 
and take a good look at what is going 'on now, Hiis past year, I let ' 
m/ drinking problfem get the best of we for toiir mooths. Over the years 
I have messed up m/ norriage. Now m/ wife and I are separated, I don't 
have the* kind o£ job that can support two households an^ t3>e job xi^rket 
is really tight. I am not so sure what skills I hav^ to, tnarket^ anyhow. 
I may be looking at the,neggtive side of m/ lif&> but there is Jp^iell 
.of a lot of itj* ^ ' ^ X 



■ t 



-> 1 



_L_L 




8* Woman, 35, to counselor:. ' ^ ^ , ' * 

Cbntext: Ihis wman is divorced. She has a dapght^ dbout,12 y^s pltl. 
She ha© been talking about her current r^latipnshl^^s ^jitHva/^, reporting 
that she has lied to her datighter about the sexuil aspects, of these * 
relationships ^ ^ , , . ' ' ? ' % * * I " * 



9 
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"I don't want to hurt"*^ daughter by letting her see other side. 
I dcjn't know whether she could handle it. What ilq .jpu think? I-would 
like to tell her everything. I jijst don't. w^nt hfer to think less x>f tne, 
I like sexv I have been ijsed to it in marriage, and it is just 'too hard 
to give up. . I wish you would give me an answer on ^ohat to do abotit in/ 
dau§iter-" - * ' * S . 



9. Woman, 32^ talking to a friend: 

■ * ' ^ ' 

Context: Ihis vjoman has^attefkied^a play with a good friend. As they ' 
leave the theatre, she begins to'riinlnate on her life, as she has on a - 
nunfcer of other occasions. • * . . \ 

"When I con^ out of ^ play like this, or a good mjvie, my spirits soar.' 
-By tomorrqw, I will'be 'back on the ground againt But titiere i§ something 
good. in letting spirits soar-from-time to ?lme. I rate intellectual 
analyses of the /meanirg' of a tnovie^or play i J I just let myseif flow 
with its^ oDod for a while and the world seems bright aiid full of 
possibilities" again, Tarorrow isn*t here yetl'* . ' . >^ 



lO. Man, 31\ to tjis fellow group inen^ers: 

Context; This man meets with this -group once ^ 
3he Tne[dbers use the grqup expeiri'enc^ to exant&je 



a week -for a coi^sle of hours 
their life-styles > values. 
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ways of inter-relating, family life, and so an^ Ihey know one another 
. well- * He has mentioned his mother, on a few occasions before this 
^ session/ ^ * , 

'^fy tnojthfer and I get along well. Oh, -there are always those little mis- 
' underst&dings with me or with wife when she spends a few days at 
our tK>use, But I am sure this happens in jpost households, tfcm is ver^ 
self-reliant, , and I admire her for that. She is strong-willed, and I 
think that is great in a woman her age. She won't buckle under to life. 
I had tQ calm ity wife down just the other day after one of ^he little 
mlsunderstahdings. But, we have to expect these/'* 



. ' liANDOUT E 
Confronting and Responding to Confrontation ^ 



Hie Confrontation Round Robin' 



. Directions : 



Hie purpose of - this exercise is to give l&rainees an opportunity to 
practice both confrontation and good response to confrontation. 

1. Review the general format , for the round-roSin escperience. Also 
review the material, on' confrontation and good response to confron- 
tation' in Ihe Skilled Helpen . 

1. Let's call the partners A and B, Partner A should (1) point out 

something that 3 does well and (2) invite B to examine some dimension 
of his bdiavior that could be improved (something that could be^. 
developed into a strength)-, 

3- Ihe partner being confronl^ed (B) ; before responding to the confron- 
tation itself, shDuld indicate tp A that he has iireierstood i^t A 
is sajring (accurate -iinderstanding) . ^ Only then should B proceed to 
ej^lore tKe areas of .strepgth and we^cness sij^ested by ^the ^ / 
confronter. ' * ' ' ' ' ^ ^ ' - 

4, Partner'B thoi becomes the coftfronter, arrd the {process is repeated 
' with Partner A. ■ - - ^ ^ ^. ^ 

* Unless there is some reason for not doing so, each member of the 
trainirig grotjp should have round with every other medber, ' 

Example * - * ^ 

Partner A : ^ "In ouir group sessiocis,^^u take painfe to see to it tiiat t 
there Is a, gteat 'deal of' accurate en^thic understanding going ^on- You 
, yourself try to iirijlerstand 'others and you urge the other itenfcets of the 
group, Tnrincipally by j^ouf* exaii|)le, \o do; the sam^. You're always 
genuine, e^pfl mos^t olf the tiuje you're cfuite accurate/^ / I 

'Tfofwfever', you tgnd t©. limit yoi^r^^lf to primaary- level understandiiig. 
You're very Vlow to neke denjgnds dn the\mOTfceiis o% the ^oup, evpn when 
you'r^ in the best spot to dtf so— -for ejc^nq^l^^ by usiiTg advanced , 
accurate en^dry; Your rapport;^s eiccetlent^' and I think^ you tould'U^e 
it to helpiOthers make » demands on thein^el^^ ^ X 
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Parmer B : '*You see me as quite good at basic accuratre aT5>atiQr. It 
is essenti^al in the group, and I do help provide it. However, I don'^\_^ 
usmlly mpve beyond primary- level understanding! even though I might 
'merit' <foing^so since I do t;^e such pains bo understand. I should * 
wrk on inctfeasing my initiating skills,'' ^" , , 

Partner B then^ moves on to explore tihe content of his confrontjation 
.wLth Partner A' for a few minutes: / ' 



Reprinted with the permission of the APGA. ^ 

Article printed in Th e Per sonneT^ and Guidance Journal, April 1977* 
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A Goal-Setting Checklist for Counselors 



in the literature ofthe he/ping professions 
^there is little debate on the advisability 
of helping clieri^ to set and achieve 
personal goals. Once the felationshifi 
and the counsehno process are dearly 
estaNis^ieJ, effect iv&^^^^Qal setting be- 
^comes a vital part of th^^-Goynseling^ 
activity*^ This is especially true ff" 
behavioral change is to occur Hefpii 
diem' to manifest new seif-enhancmg 
behavior TT^eans tfiat goal setting is con^ 
tinuaify *n a counselor's consciousness. 
But hoifs are-goals most, effectiv e set^ 
in counseling^ Herein the specffwrs-of 
the proc€^ 4re spelled 6ut by detail- 
ing evaluatfve* cnteri^^for goal setting 
^nd providing a rationale for the inclu- 
sion of each* * ^ 
* 

Criteria for^EffectivV 
Coal Sjcttind ' 

At the beginning of any coun^ling 
experience"^ some minigoais are directly 
set and attained iA. gcpls to explore- 




^ client expectations and to use portiotis of 
the counseling session in given ways. 
Such is not the principal thrust of what 
IS being discussed here, however much 
tijey are vital to early counseling phases 
(VrLendG'[>yer 1974). Effective counsel-^ 
ing begins^with the important work of 
exploration, wherein self-defeating men- 
tal -enroot ioriaUand physkat behaviors 
are identified and labeled- It then pro- 
ceeds toward client sellf-underst^ding of 
^hy such self-limiting behaviors "^ist* 
what psychological maintenance system 
enables their perseveration, what the 
client gets from such unproductive think* 
ipg. feeliiig. and doing/ Next, the effec- 
tive counselor helps the client to deter- 
mine more productive alterriatives^ to 
the unclesirabfe'old behavior and sjt^ures 
a l>0na fide commitment from the .client 
to work at bein*g different, to w(^fk on 
positive self-change (Vriend- G Dylr 
J 973). It is at this action phase, when 
a definite counseling directiorxallty has 
been established, that goal setting be- 
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Goal Setting 

comes the paramount activity in the 
,he!ping process. 

Reviewed here 'are seven ^cjfic 
fritena for jodging eflective goal netting 
in counselins^ Each criterion is dis-. 
cussed and' placed in a counseling 
context. 

K Mutual agreement on goals is' 
^vita^ The effective goal-settir^ coun- 
selol^ a^ids imposing SgglkjgJ) ^ client 
Without emphasis pn *mut^tyf-.^client 
commitment to working on goals can^ 
hardly be guaranigiw^ An imposed goal, 
one originating m the mmd" of the 
counselor, is iriappropnate because it 
exclude^ th^ client from tha decisioo^ 
making process and places res pons r- 
bility for change withio the counselor, 
thus encouraging greater dependence 
rather than independerKe. * — 

This is not to say that the coun- 
selor does not assume responsibility 
for foSlerin<j goal-oriented thinkmg. Mobt \ 
clients com^ to cotmsefing' ^flith low 
level goal-setting and cjoal-aChievin<j^ 
skills, particularly in the personal dr^as* 
most troublesome to them, and the 
Counselor, as a result oi training and 
<experterice. has the ktnd of fi6Utra/tty. 
acumen, and competence that the dtent 
lacks. Thus, the counselor introduces 
goal-oriented t^hjnking when the process 
of counseling has progressed , Jo' the 
pomt where such questions as the fol- 
lowing are appropriate: Ha'&e you con- 
stdered any possible alternatrves to ' 
yo^jr present way of acting and react- 
mg in thjs case^ Can you be different 
^ urider these C(rctim stances? in what way* 
might ^ou have reacted^ if you weren t 
tied nnto your own characteristic way 
of behaving here^ 

< Such yrgings are helpful m stimulat- 
ing a client irito thinking about v/<>ys 
ol being different Too many couhselois 
have the inclirvation-ia_dD_ail o( the 
work of goal setting for their clients, 
sometimes out of Nnpatiericc> wanting 
to speed up the counseling process, 
sometimes out ol a misguided notion 
that theyJcnow better than their tiientss 
which goals ought to be set They lay 
down goals and then work to help 
clients achieve them- often fulilelyJThe 
effective counselor..in contrast, is self- 
morNtor^ng aiid ever'awere of the fact 
that most people resiSt being told whaA 
to do. Tl)ey know that an imposed goal . 
consttUitcs a kirKi of comi^nand ^. case - 
of taking over. The message thus be- 
cornes; '1 apn the^importaot person here, 
riot you. I will ' do your think tng^^-Jor 
you an4^when yQu ^ccompli$h the new 
l?ehavior. you will be gratefuUo me and 
thankful thatvjjjou found me tn the^Jirst 
place." In effgjrfive" counselors find then;>- 
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selves ordering or begging their dients 
^Wll you*do'thrs for me? Will you 
try . . , etc. 

How many well-mtentioned coun- 
selors have the 'answer" or '*sdi4ion' 
in their own he*ds? They desperately 
w^nt to give it aw^y. knowing that sub- 
sequent Circumstances in iheir clients' 
lives *would be wondierful if onlv^eir 
clients would* incorporate such^^lu- 
tions into their self-systerns and be- 
havioral repertoires? But this is an un- 
sophisticated wfay of thinking, certainly 
not stemming from any tmclerstanding 
of how people chan^^ (Jlients hear 
. these answers." They sound good at the 
time But later^ on some level of their 
consciousness', they remirKi themselves 
otherwise. "Me^ Cmi^fferenL That nnight 
worl^ for my couriselor or someone else- 
*but ujust wouldn't work forTne." 

While clients may agree to work'on 
them, the chances for such goals being 
met m the woftd outstde of the coun- 
^olinc) are seriously minimized. So the 
aware C5>U(iselor respects the fact that 
a counseling goal must be mutually 
determined and. most desirably, elicited 
ffom the cfient. 

2: Goal specifi^i^ prorfiotes goal 
achievement. Goals may be broad or 
narfowp immediate, intermediate, or 
long-range The time factor implied in 
the concept of a broad iong-rSinge goal, 
can be productively invoked to give 
the counseling sonrie directionality, if 
the counseling contcaci includes many 
sessions BeyorKl this, global lorig- 
range goals qfier NttJe. Such global goals 
as the following are futile without specify- 
ing steps for their attainmfem: 'Trn going , 
'to fii;d myself ■ "Tm going to be more 
open. ' Tm going to improve my self- 
*mage" *'\ intend 'to eliminate shyness " 
These and millions like them tend to be 
useless ♦in counseling for they lack 
specificity One has no way of knowing 
if, when, how. or wh^ one has 'found 
oneself". Rather than being redlislk 
miction plans, such goals are mere vague 
descriptions, of client desires.: 

The tendency t<x set global . goals, 
occurs frecjuently in counseling simply - 
because theyare easier to name. Getting 
down to^ details is harder work Ifian- 
settlrng for generalities. If successful^ ^ 
gosl achfevement is to be assured 
the goaVsetting process becoi^^es a 
Thaia.each \'\r\^ a definable^piece of ' 
"new, cl(ent bJ*hqvtor seqttentially added, 
to that which has.alre^dy beer\ mastered 
Small.- highly focused -goals can be 
carried oMt in*ajdirect fas^iiofT. 

Goals, precursors to Vhange arKi 
growth, are ^difficult for many r\Qv^ 
counselors Jo pin down. Gottmanfand 



Leiblum (]974, p 48) have providep a 
succinct deftnitton for all counseling 
practitioners* "Goats are discrepar' 
, itatcmetits which compare current f-urK- 
lioning to some critenon of compe- 
* tence or to iOme normative standard 
of con^terKe- in those siltiatioris. 
They answer four vital questions- (1) 
; Who? (2) Wifl do what? (3) to what 
nextent? (4) under what conditions? To 
this* we would add a fifth question: 
When? Pinning down the time 's crucial 
3* On-target goals are relevant to 
the self-defeating behavior of th^ goat 
setter- Specific nr>ental. emotional and 
physical behaviors that impede a client's 
becoming a more in<harge person are 
focused on early in the counseling. 
<joals aimed at the elimination of such 
self-defeating behaviors have the great- 
est client, petti nence. 

A goal that has no practical appli- 
cation in the life of a client will be- 
come an exercise in futility or frustra- 
tion Often cljpnts will want to try otit 
all kinds of new behaviors that are un- 
related to the cluster of personally 
ineffective and self -de meaning thoughts 
and deeds that hat^ characterized their 
living. Such can be interpreted' as re- 
sistance to the always difficult and risky 
work involved in bringing 'about self- 
_ change. Similarly, clients will choose to 
do some verbal ijjanderln^ and loo)^ for 
^y alternativeSr^.rraming-essentially rr- ' 
relevant possibilities^r ?c>nes with which 
they have already demonstrated accept- 
able expertise* The effective counselor 
watches for relevance and pertinence in 
the goaj-settrng process and helps clients 
to zero in on ^elf-forfeiting thinking 
' and doing. The effective counselor does 
not enc^Airage or endorse banal or trite 
goafs that^ reinforce client avoidance 

4. Effectiveb^ set goats are achiev- 
able and success-oriented. Often a cfient 
does not achieve a goal that has been 
multially "Agreed u^oh .d^ring^'lhe coun- 
seling. Then, rather t(wn thinking the 
diem has failed, ll^ wise counselor 
knows he or 'she has Ijeen remiss, a , 
party to irlef/ective goal setting. Positive 
reinfortrerrientirjboth from the counaelor 
and from the Intrinsic payoffs in th^ 
achievement, are a" condition of learn- 
ing new behaviors. Kr>owing this, the"^ ^ 
effective <;our\selor seeks to be aware ' 
that the goals being set are realistically 
atainable^ Many clients will.dgree to al- ^ 
tempt virtually impossible *goals .'for 
tti^rrrselves sim[^ to please the coun- 
^lor or because Ihey h^ve a n^isread- ^ 
mg of their presen* moment abilities, 
exaggerated in the counseling session 
, by _ ex^iten^eni over the possibilities of 
beir^ different. 
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Ooid^in, flellefx and'Sechresi ( 1966) 
note thatYa cogmljve structure whch - 
enables individual Qonectfy to antici* 
pa^te and organize his experrences will 
facilitate learning and retention of new 
or more elaborate behavioral seq\iences ' 
^ (p. 240). Accurate cogniii\^ .struct tiring 
is a necessary prereqi/rsite to success- 
ofrented goal setting. The dice ought 
to be* loaded in favor of success. 
The individual who tries and does not 
succeed Is likely, to Unmk. "\ knew 1 
' couldn t be different and now I ve proven 
iL IVe blown it, the way I always do. 
f guess \'m |ust destined to stay the 
way I am/ Such mternaiized sentenced 
reinforce the self-defeating.thmking that 
the client had in the first place. 

5* Effectively set, goals are quanii- 
fisbte and mcas urable?N<j ottm an and 
Leiblum 0974) remind u\ of th& need 
for measurenient qiteria trT^^tfnselir^ 
and psychotherapy '^Remember' (they 
declare! Anything that occurs, occurs 
With some frequency and can th^re- 
Jow be counted*' (p. 53). The effec- 
it\fe osiunsdor understands the folly m 
h^inqf clients attempt to accomplish 
s^r^etfing thai cannot be measured If 
client cannot later say, , "There. 1 did 
arKl I know u is done/ the sought- 
r goal lacked measurability Thus, 
aim to find out more about coh 
■ges is unmeastirdbte because it is, im- 
rec*se.TSut a goal that includes talk- 
ing to three admissions counselors from 
three named colleges befo/e next Friday 
and readir^g up on the profiles of five 
additional colleges jn a particular book 
m a particular library is quantifiable 
and measurable. 

Just as clients need to^know when 
they have acconoplished a goal- they aixi 
the counselor need to Know how fre* 
quently and intensely certain behaviors 
occur, especially mental arud emotional 
behaviors. So eariy^in the coun^eJing 
- diagnostic goals can be set that later 
le^d to ^havioral change goals. Thus, 
clients can be provided with wrist 
covnters or be-asked to record in 'a log 
how many times they feel ^angry, have . 
suicit^al thoughts, or how many times ^ 
they want to speakmp to a given other 
person and dont over a giver^^time 
spaa Ratir^ scaled for gauging the 
intensity of such behaviors can also' 
be constructed 'The client can be taught 
to grade each recun^epce of -a thought 
or feehng at some level of acuity. Once 
an accurate picture of Jlhe statgs quo 
emerges, treatment goals for change can 
be, made more realistic af>d results 
can be compared with bas^lioe data, 
The fedins of accomplishment that 
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accompanies goal achievement is vital 
for clients. If^clients do not know and 
f^d that they are making ga»ns. the drivQ- 
to persist jn the unnatural business of 
behaving differently, of coniifWihg their * 
difficult efforts* loses creditability. Thus. ^ 
goals that irKlude the why. when. how. 
wrth vtjj|>om, and numbers of times lead 
to successful" new ^behavior c^cquisition. 
while fuzzy, nonmeasurable goals tedd 
to a^clientV being in the dark about 
his or her own progress. 
' 6. Effectively Set '^goals are be- 
havioral and observable. Client goats 
that are not stated ifH terms that are 
triftnslatable to action are weaker than 
those that cair be TU^s is to say that . 
the most effectively set goals" result in 
behavior that can be witnessed This 
criteriorj is similar to the measur- 



counselorsHaboring under the assump-'^ 
tioo that stated goals have been well 
.understood, are sgrprised "in later ses- 
sions' when clients irtdicate they have 
not even attempted_the goals because 
they could' not clearly klentjfy what they 
had conunitted themselves Co do. Client 
agreement on a goal is not enoggh. On*. > 
less a client pan repeat t>ack. precisely 
what It IS that wifl,be done during the 
between -sessions period in the measur- 
able and observable terms stressed 
above and why such action is personally 
productive, the goahs^tting process is in- 
complete. After client restatemerit, dis- 
tortions ^r>d mjspefceptions can be 
eliminated and goals can be assessed 
according to the six preceding criteria. 
Goal modification can then occur. 
The session ends with t>oth client and 



abihty component, bur it differs in th a^ counselor in knowledgeable'^reement 
the stress 'is on bolting at the behavior^^ about the details of the chent^s psycho- 
not counting them Thus, a goal chat logical homework 
enjoins a client i6 simply ''think" about 
somethifig lacks external confirmation, 
but one that includes writing down 
thcfughts. speakrng them into a tape re- 
corder, or discussing them vJith others, 
adds a behavioral dimension that Is 
observable. 

Goals manifested m behavior that 
enables witnessed to register and confinr^ 
them are crucial, even when the client 
IS the only witfiess ^ self-generated be- 
havior The witness aspect allows the 
client to monitor and evaluate aspira- 
tional progress with the assistance of out- 
side-the-self Yeferents" The counselor 
provides this for in-session behavior,, 
but do^s not -live in the clients life 
space outside the counseling where^ it 
really count^")5%en behavioral refer- 
ences Jor ^?^4^re unclearythe very 
^ purpose o^^QSinseling b^<?omes ob- 
scured. Effective coOns^rs know that 
actors have difficulty sinfeftaneously act- 
ing Snd seeing th^ir actions. Thus, 



" Criteria Checklist 

The^eveh cnterja for assessing effec 
tive goal-setting skills in counseling arKl 
therapy constitute^ a convenient check- 
list that any psychological helper can 
keep in mind. The counselor can ask, 
" Am I helping this client to set goals 
jhal are: (a) High in mutuality? (b) Spe- 
"Cific in nature? (c) Relevant to the 
client's self -defeat ir^g behavior? (d) 
Achieve^le and success-oriented? (e) 
Quantifiable and measurable? (f) Be- 
havioral and observable? (g) Understand* 
able, and repeataljle?" Also, the -coun- 
selor who functions with such a mind* 
set will be more likeljr to identify af>d 
gauge the worth of helping efforts' that 
precede goal setting, for client behavioral 
change will^ldom octur in willy-nilly 
fashion without dtent decisions to do the 
specific~work reqtJIred to bring abo^' 
such change, in this sense, cirent,goal- 
their help dierts lo set -goals that can ■ achievement or tack of it becothes a 
be rnirroVed by others. The feedback that -^-.f"^^"" ^^=""3 counseling pro- , 
mernbers^of a oounsetm^ group .a^^^f^^^-ty 'n every stagf of the ^^roce^ 
give to any respective rnetr^er maljes**^' - ' ■ * c - 



gi^oup counselir^ powerful for just this. 
' reason ^ ' . ^' 

7. Goals have been effectively sthit- 
tured when a client understands them 
and can restate them clearly, A comhioji 
' error made by counselors in goal settir^g 
is assumir^ 'that clients comprehend. 
This pertairw to mosSflction'Ofi^ntetj 
aspects of the couns/ling process: 
' counselo(s\ofi^n l^ail tobake the time 
required for .a client to' srate What .\was 
helpful in an interview o/ ey^n what 
transpired. For effective goAsetting, 
-Cliepf restatement "is ^crucia IV Novice 
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